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FORT ORD VOLUNTEER ARVy RECRUITS SAl ILL MPi 

FORT ORD, Cal if . (I NS) - “An ar^ny S 7 oriSjri:d 
concert at Fort Ord was the stagiiig area for ruinin.g 
battles between GIs and ME s Sunday aftorrioon Juno 
27. 

Fort Ord was designated iLe cxpeiTmcnLal hoiiie 
of the Volunteer Army (VOLAR) in early 1971,. i.Is 
here have long hairy mustaches , sliorcei wc-rli ^ceks, 
beer and rock musit... It’s di par: of the Ain/’s 
pi art to give the al i- '.'olunteer arr:r an appcnljog 

^ianAe^^fieat l.eadiio.cd .Joiio J ' ' ::'Mc-:rt. But 

before they began tne muS.’o riie. guvu <i pro-wai 
rap ending Vvith. "Vou shouldn’t mind going u 
Vietnam. That's where tlio best grass is.” ine 
crowd booed and hissed, and soon brawls broke 
out . 

All along tlie afternoon haa been tense. Basic 
trainees had been marched into the stadium, handed 
beers and commanded to sii in format Ion > CIs out 
of basic were allowed to sit on the lawn near the 
stage. MPs v;ith walkie-talkies pai. rolled the 
bleachers and intelligence officers scampei'ed 
around flashing their cameras every few seconds . 

As Canned Heat played on, at first, the figlits 
between MPs and GIs were sporadic, but wiien the 
MPs started pointing riot rifles and firing c45s 
into the air, GIs began to fight harder- Black 
soldiers were the first to be hauled off, but the 
crowd bombarded the MPs with beer cans and wine 
bottles, that had also been part of the afternoon's 
refreshments, and effectively prevented some ar- 
rests . 

As soon as Canned Heat played its final notes, 
GIs poured out of tlie stadium and on to the streets. 
A Greyhound bus and many army vehicles were trashed. 
The Drill Sergeant Trciining School went up in 
flames and a classroom building was ransacked 

MPs retail iated and broke into snack bars 
randomly beating soldiers, Ihey attacked a liiie 
of people in front of a base movie rlicator h- 
ventually all the on-base ent ert aininent facilities 
were closed down and non -m I i i t. ary jieople and cars 
were banned from the base. 

A medic who was near the bus stativcn repoited 
tiiat an MP ’'ordei'ed a GI fo peV his liajids on his 
head and hack up agaLiist a railing. The MP Lhei) 
hit the GI in th.e sco;nacT-: wit’n nis club, knecd 
him in tlic groin, -jiid, is Cl dui'blcd ovox, 

the MP hi.t hww on the When the ^/ictim Fell 

to the ground, tlie MP kicked !ijm and junnped on 
him several limes." O'/er U^O CIs wc.'.e treated 
for injuries n* tin. nas'.^ hospitii. 

Several com'[..i:id i n^^ -:x ^ '■ o- 

ing higher brass to r>.-':jns J'. ?' VOlAk-^ nfneiiL^j 
One of the first tlAr'.^s Ji'y.' u-ant it y:-* - i-ea: . 

• ■,[ ■ - 
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DAVID HILLiARD SENTliNCED FROM 1-10 YEARS; 

LA'iVYERS APPEAL ASSAULT CONVICTION 

S.AN FR-AjsClSCO(LNS) --David Hilliard, Black 
Panther Party Chief of Staff, was sentenced Jul> 
to two consecutive terms of 1-10 years after being 
convicted June 12. He was found guilty of two 
counts of assaulting a police officer during ^ 
shootout between police and Panthers April o, 190 
which ended ir. the death of Bobby Hutton and even- 
tually the exile of Eldridge Cleaver, 

Hilliard didn't even l\ave a gun, and there 
was little evxdence against him, but tlie prosecution 
played up the fact that he was a Panther leader 
and tliat he gave the orders to shoot at the Oakland 
police . 

The defense sees Hilliard's conviction on the 
assault charge and not the attempted murder charge 
as a compromise decision by the jury. There was 
not enough evidence to convict him of attempted 
murder, but since he is a Panther leader they wanted 
to get him for something so they convicted him of 
assault. The defense will base its appeal on the 
legality of that compromise. 

The defense moved to set bail since an appeal is 
planned, but the motion was denied. The judge also 
denied a motion for a new trial. 
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"YOU MAY BE A MAJOR TONIGHT, TOMORROW YOU'LL BE A 
CAPTAIN OR DEAD"; BLACK GI FOUND GUILTY OF THREAT 

KOZA, Okinawa(LNS) --After a brawl between 
black and white marines here in late May, Marine 
Private Michael J. Anderson, a black, was arrested 
for allegedly telling a major. "You may be a major 
tonight, tomorrow you'll be a captain or dead." 
Anderson had been standing in a crowd of about 200 
blacks and Okinawans 75 feet away from the major 
at the time he was supposed to have made the threat. 

Anderson is married and has two children whom 
ne iias never seen , Before he was drafted he worked 
at a U.S. Steel plant in Chicago. If he hadn|t 
been charged that night he would now be back in 
the U.S. Anderson was due for an honorable dis- 
charged just after the time of the fight. 

At the court marital two defense witnesses 
w'ho were standing near Anderson swore he didn't 
make the threat. Even a staff sergeant who was 
standing next to the major testified that Anderson 
had only yelled tliat he wasn't going to jail for 
something he didn't do. And when thv- major was 
a^ked to identify Anderson for the jury, he stared 
for three minutes at the black court reporter sitting 
■ icniss the room before he realised that tin* num 
wasn ' t 
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uvrs Of-L TO IlfGH SCI 100 1, STUDENTS 

MILV.’A'JKlui (LNSJ-- Two U.S Army recruLtcis got 
a.i unasual i en recently al Cise High School,. 

LT'.dL’nt - r’']'!).-d or rhe leaflets tlie rccruitoi.s 
..cie aas^'ii'.g our or.d one student grabbed botli their 
lijLS Oau; Lire cit rhs cnbicm^. shouting "[ ripped 
ri;e ur:'o oir'" The tv-.o rccniitcis had tc> call 
rluoi^ ulliuLi in MilAaoLue tu get pennisslcn 

I c V. *.h ■ • Oi '.’1 uui 1 di iig !u cau;e they cut of 

" 1 I S Sir ^ _ 

-ii", .Jujy , 1971 more .. 


CHINA'S AR>ri'- FOR OFFENSE .AND SERVING 
THE PEOPLE 
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by Norman Webstci 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's Note* Norman Webster is a journalist 
who writes for the Toronto Globe and Mail, The 
following is excerpted from an article he wrote 
that recently appeared in the Washington Post.] 

PEKING [L\S)--The Chinese call it their People's 
Liberation Army. It must be the uorld's most remark- 
able armed force. It has no gold braid, no fancy 
epaulets, no medals, no insignia of rank.. The man 
equivalent to chairman of the U.S. joint chiefs of 
staff wears the same baggy, rumpled uniform as a 
private, 

Chinese publicists seem to spend more time 
extolling soldierly pig-raising skills than feats of 
arms. An army exhibition currently being held in 
Peking looks a bit like a country fair, with military 
grown cabbages, turnips and pumpkins among the prize 
displays. 

If you live here you will see soldiers running 
lathes in factories, shovelling mud into carts on 
flood control proj ects* even working behind candy and 
drug counters. 

The term People's Liberation Army includes the 
much smaller air force and navy branches „ Their uni- 
forms are identical in design, the air force has 
green caps and tunics and dark blue trousers , The ' 
navy wears light blue.. 

Ranks and insignia were abolished in ID65 and 
the Russian-sty le officers' uniforms with thenn All 
Chinese army men became either ".lominande rs'* or 
"fighters.*' 
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human manure to the cleaning out pigsties and 

washing their own clothcr !n' iiand ojt^ido the 'oar- 
racks. 

Thc>' run small pi ii.t ^ \vhicli process Food and 
produce cement, bricks, ckemieil iVo 1 1 i ic i' , heih.al 
medicines and the like Ihej iue.'. iii ilv. luie- 

front of the cxtensi>jo ol‘ .la d i c 1 1 ''C ; e...*- r t '.e 
peasantry in recent ycai', e \pe r i 'ten t i n t witii theji 
own bodies to dovciep ne.-. a^ap ;:.e- e: i ociui i pue-. I'or 

the cure of deaF-mut*."' .. 

This close as'.nciuri.n oF C’;.; a' c :o; ilat.un 
is the core of Chiiuw.'- oili’ i ; 
strategy i s es se-nt . a i 1 >- d_c : e y. c 


uniting with the Chinese militia and masses to 
drown any invader in a sea of people's war. 

Military tactics emphasize engaging the 
enemy at close quarters to minimize the effect 
of his superior weaponry. 

The sliarp civi lian -mi litary division we 
tliink of as natural does not exist here. Almost 
all of tlie top Communist leaders were once soldiers 
in tlie years before victory in China, and military 
men have long worked at all levels of administa- 
cion. Soldiers have also been the effective power 
holders in border regions and troubled areas 
peopled by non-Chinese minorities. 

The)' use force where necessary- -but also 
seek to pacify and convert minority peoples by 
both good deeds and intensive political work. 

It's all part of the job for a people's army. 
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HIGH COURT BACKS CONVICTION OF NAVY OFFICER 
FOR HOMOSEXUAL ACT 

WASHINGTON CLNS)--The U.S. Court of Mili- 
tary Review recently upheld the court-martial* 
of a Navy lieutenant convicted of "fraternization" 
with an enlisted man in ways found "prejudicial 
to good order and discipline in the armed forces." 

Lt, Carl R. Pitasi's crime was to go to bed 
with a 19-year-old seaman after taking him on 
trips, buying him meals and drinks, allowing him 
to use his apartment, and introducing him to friends. 
Lieutenants make more money than seamen and con- 
sequently liave more money to spend, but the Court, 
highest tribunal in the nation's military justice 
system, felt sufficiently disturbed to rule "frat- 
ernization" a crime for the first time in its 
history. 

A lower military court, the Navy Board of 
Review, acquitted Pitasi of a sodomy charge in the 
case, although it judged him guilty of fraterniza- 
tion, described as "unbecomingly familiar association 
or dealing with (military inferiors)." It sentenced 
him to dismissal from the Navy. Considering the 
social condition of homosexuals in the U.S., this 
amounted to a sentence of unemployment and the status 
of an outcast. 

The lower Court also found him guilty of a so- 
domy charge involving another sailor but the Court 
of Military Appeals set this aside on technical 
grounds , 

In upholding the tiatemizat ion conviction, tlie 
Court stressed that it has long been contrary to 
militai)' "custom" for officers and enlisted men to 
associate beyond what tiie Navy Board of Review calls 
"noima 1 social i ntereourse , " 

Spec i Fi ca 1 1 )' , the Court cited with approval a 
decision holding there is "no risk" even if an of- 
ficer is t’ound to be "sharing siee])ing accomodations 
Ji . . fthej c 1 \ i 1 1 an - soc 1 a 1 rclationshij) is such as 
to !:>ake toe- a t social 1>' acceptable." In other words, 

e- ,-:ua i -- need not ajjpl>' . 
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"WE THE CONVICTS. . 

WEST COAST PRISONERS ORGANIZE 

the eor.viczs and Dwr 
imprisoned or at large tnroo.gnouz 
the state of California haroe iaoded 
together to form: a co-operative untoy: 
called the California Prisoners Pnton» 

The right to orgardze for protection 
and survival is an inalienadle rtgnt 
which is guaranteed to all people 
regardless of their social^ racial ^ 
religious , economic, or political 
condi tions . Therefore, we, tne co >^ - 
victed class, have organized and are 
attempting to contact other convicts 
and ex-convicts and organizations to 
join us to put an end to injustice, 
protect the lives and interests of our 
people, gain our coyistitutional rights, 
and free us of our bondage. ” 

— Preorhle to the Charter of the 
California Prisoners Union. 

SACRAMENTO, Cal. (LNS)--The California Pris- 
oners Union (CPU) is one of three new West Coast 
organizations of convicts, ex-convicts and friends. 
The CPU, which is directed by a 15 member state 
Board of Directors who are all ex-convicts, has 
recently set up a Prisoner Legal Defense Fund. 

Much of the CPU's activities are funded by $4 
per year dues contributed by the membership. For 
additional information call (DIG) 457-3051 or 
write the CPU at BOX 2858, Sacramento, Cal. 95812. 

* *• -A- ^ 

In Southern California, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Prison Coalition (SCPC) recently held a 
one-day conference in Los Angeles. 'Fhree hundred 
people, many of them prisoners on special leave 
for the day, participated in the all -day work- 
shops. The conference endorsed prison reform 
campaigns that will effect the 25, (JOG men ai’id 
women now incarcerated in California's 12 jirisons 
and 26 labor camps. Critical issues for the 
prisoners are an end to capital punishment (there 
are now 99 people sentenced to death in California 
prisons); to make it illegal practice for an 
employer to ask a job applicant aliout his arrest 
record; the right to receive uncensored mail; and 
the right to conjugal visits for all prisoners 

* ★ ^ 

Prisoners at Wasliington penitentiaries are 
forming tlic Prison Inmates' Coalition which tiu\\' 
hope to expand into a national coalition. They 
would like other prisoners and supporters to 
send names , numbe rs and prison locations to their 
outside coordinator, Ronn Hanna, Gail and Prison 
Kehai’* i 1 1 ta t i on Project, (h)D 9t'n Avc., ' 0 ^) 0 , 

Seattle, Wash. 98101 
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^BERKELEY USES POLLCi: HINDS lOit 1 KLi. CLINIC 
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or less radical l‘erkel’..y town ^our.cil alio 

cated $3000 to tae free elin.c, in spite ot uiio 
Llonservat 1 ve ' s opinion tnat 'tnosL Jii'i;. 
carrying transient'^ oon't d-. >er.'. it iio. so' a. 

was ta ken iroin _tjpe_J_2 CTl':’. .•> IhnP.jP-A, t .U yU'w-ih, • 
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JIILHL. DliNIES DISMISSAL IN HUEY TRIAL 

OAKLALi ' l.NSl - -A motion to dismiss man- 
slaughter charges against buoy ;^’ewton on the 
grounds that the original indictment was 
handed down by an unrepresentative grand 
jure was denied by Alameda County judge 
Harold Hove on July 2. 

Huey was convicted in September 1968 of 
killing one cop and assaulting another when 
he and another man were stopped in theiri car 
on the night of October 28, 1967. He was 
then freed on $50,000 bail after 35 months 
in jail when his case was declared a mistrial. 

The mistrial was based on the fact that 
the judge failed to instruct the jury that 
being unconscious at the time of a crime is 
grounds for acquital. The defense maintained 
throughout the trial that Huey had been shot 
in the stomach by a cop and was unconscious 
and therefore could not have fired the shots 
that killed the cop, 

During the new pre-trial hearings that 
began in June 1971, Huey's lawyer, Charles 
Garry, has been trying to get the charges 
against Huey dropped. To back up his motion 
that the original grand jury was unrepresent- 
ative, Garry called 13 of the 20 Alameda 
superior court judges to testify on how they 
nominated people to serve on the grand jury. 
The judges testified that they chose "personal 
friends, personal acquaintances and prominent 
citizens . " 

Only two of the judges said they had 
nominated blacks, though no black served on 
the grand jury that delivered the indictment 
in Huey's case. In denying Garry's motion, 
Judge Hove argued that grand juries don't 
liavG to be representative since their primary 
purpose is to investigate and not to indict. 

A second motion for dismissal was also 
denied. Garry argued that the jury that con- 
victed Huey was not a jury of his peers. 

Garry demonstrated at the original 1968 trial 
that voter registration lists--from which 
juries are selected--do not represent blacks, 
poor whites and young people in proportion 
to tlieir numbers in the society, 
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The follo>wing was ripped off from BUSINESS 


AATJ.RLOH, BEl.tHllM /VMERIC/VN ' S CREATE 

A SCARSDALE ABROAD 

WAiLl'1.00, Belgium(ENS) --In the first 
150 years since Wellington beat Bonaparte, 
the village of Waterloo was little more than 
a name in hisiory books But in the mid 1960* s 
tiiat sleej-:)' rural community achieved new 
fame s a Lurojiean Scarsdalc It became an 
at'fi.'ent suuurl^ of /Vjiierican executives staff- 
:ng tf,e Belgian offices of some 1,100 U S, 
'-■ompaniis doing business in lairope. 

'.j took over Waterloo, real 

1 11 '' ' juiiicJ j-Mteeii miles away from 

k L" ■ ' : V ■- ; itr [ 
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Brussels, Waterloo was perfect for onerican 
families interested in Suburban living, and 
1200 expensive villas were built renting an\-- 
where from S260 to S120U a month., \ow big 
Chevrolet station wagons parked in front of 
two-car garages pepper the aiea, and tiierc is 
a Ford dealer, a Junior nasehuill team, a Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken franc'nise, a golf course 
and St. John’s .American grade sci’.col witii 450 
students . 

/Americans eat in American -style rest- 
aurants and patronize .Vmerxcan drive-ins. hhey 
swarm to the Grand Bazaar supermarket, in 
which Chicago^ Jewel lea Super- market has 
an interest. .And late th.is summer tiie\- will be 
driving south to one of Beigim’s biggest shop- 
ping centers which will be opened by Sarma, 
the Belgian subsidiarv of J.C. Penney Co, 

Last winter, the U.S. recession hit 
Waterloo as well as Scaisdale, and dozens of 
US .executives were recalled or fired. One villa 
that rented for $900 a month last year is going 
for half that today, and the town’s two biggest 
real-estate agencies have 70 vacancies to choose 
from. Some of the houses have stood empty for 
nine months. 

But real -state men believe the worst of 
the slump is over, and U.S. Embassy officials 
in Brussels are optimistic too. Brussels is 
Luropean headquarters for 375 U.S. companies, 
and they expect the total number of U.S. branch 
operations will balloon to 1,600 by 1975. 
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OPPOSITION PRESS IN FR.VNCE UNDER ATTACK 

PARIS(LNS) --’’Jail Sartre’” screamed the 
headline of Minute, an ultra-rightist French 
weekly, which in recent montlis lias chiefly dis- 
tinguished itself by its hysterical tirades 
against the Algerians working in France’s fac- 
tories . 

A few days later, Sartre was indi cted- - for 
libel against the police Tlie indictment was 
based on the fact that he is the legal 1\ respon- 
sible editor of two Jettist weeklies, the Maoist 
Cause du Pcuplo and the cultural revolutionary 
Tout, both of uliicii liazt' pul^Jished strong state- 
ments denouncing jv.'lico >^rutu.Jity 

"The attack on S.irr. ri' is of a ger,- 

eral offensii'c against ibc fiMdom of tb.e press," 
a young leftist journalist co^'ii: 1 1 ' u-J . "It’s a 
key jirong of the gov^'iim.ci't ' s to stifle the 

revolutionary tcniien' iias bem '-prciJing 

ever since the May c o ; k e r- st aJ.ent ur'>u"go " 

Sart re * s i n J i c tm -i.t nuiX'S - v . v:i 1 s yc c i f i c 
articles publishid du ?>.-uy\v. one ./f 

which appeared in 

"We aio tile . A I i" ti^e yolicr 

stations (b.^ck.-n e .r 1. -y .* . : i adored .--'■.ill-, oui 
so on). \\c are i.'s ■ wsi .f .r Jc i- - - - 

ouflagod in tin. -r.Th-. . ipj 

legal in the ioct 1 4 cnoA- 

two million indo-rs. ■ . . i- ii- 

Cause du 1 A 1 1' , ■ ' v - i. ■ . * . ■, _ ■ - _ I ‘ ^ _ 
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recently merged) cites tlie mysterious death 
of a worker named Augier in a Chambery police 
station in December 1970, and the death of 
another worker, Thevenin, in December 1968 
while he was in the hands of the Clermond- 
Ferrant police. They also recall the recent 
case of an Algerian worker, Behar Rehala, 
wounded by two revolver bullets when the 
police in Ivry, a Paris suburb, opened fire on 
iiim for running off with a little box of yogurt. 

Sartre set himself up for the indictment 
by assuming official editorship of the Cause 
du Pcuplc after its previous editors, Le Dantec 
and Le Bris, had been imprisoned under the 
terms of a 1936 law banning armed groups. 

The basis of the accusation was that the 
two editors were really trying to reconstitute 
La Gauche Proletarien, a banned revolutionary 
movement whose leader^ Alain Geismar, is now 
in jail- Sartre replaced the jailed editors 
to see if his reputation would thwart the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to destroy the paper by 
repeated seizures and arrests. The seizures 
continued for a time, but Sartre finally won 
the case in court. 

Just before Sartre’s indictment became 
public, a Paris court slapped a series of fines 
on Jean-Edouard Haliier, editor of the free- 
style leftist monthly Idiot International, 
as well as two of its contributors: the young 
singer Dominique Grange and sociology professor 
Gilbert Mury. The accusations: ’’apology for 
looting, incitement to murder, insults against 
tlie police," and so on« 

Dominique Grange got in trouble for an 
article explaining her latest revolutionary 
songs whicli have been widely circulated on a 
home-brew record label, Mury’s writings focus- 
ed on the jniserable conditions of the siianty 
towns where foreign workers have to live in 
France and higli accident rate, asserting that 
"there is no justice for tlie poor without the 
violence of the poor.” 

The most blatant attack on the press, and 
the one that aroused the greatest public furor^ 
was tlie affair of Alain Jaubert, a science 
journalists manliandled b}' the police following 
a demonstration for tiie independence of Martin- 
ique last Ma\- 29. Jaubert --a man of 31, small, 
thin, bes]}ectacled. and easy- going --just 
hajqicned tc- be eating dinner in a near-by rest- 
aurant witii some relatives 

Unluckily. ]ic volunteered to accompany a 
liadi}' wounded man in a police ambulance on the 
way to the liuspitaJ. Inside tlie vehicle, he 
took a severe Ijcating b>' the jiolice for no 
apparent reason except that he unwisely men- 
tioned that )’a- was a journalist. Jaubert was 
c;iar.;ed with attaeking three husky policemen. 

"1 vcis liiLky to be a journalist witii 
pKniy .it t I -ends to defend me and jiublicize 
: .> ca:,L JaunerT eonanented as commissions 
*1 1 rw 1 j I. ( T i.a A- an.d committees of journalists 
!■' X' tj ! : s fiefin -c "How about the tliousands 
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of others, simple workers, who are brutalized 
in the same way without anyone ever hearing 
about it?*' 

There have been other attacks. 

**th May, Michele Manceaux,, of N'ouvel 
Observateur, was arrested in her home at dawn 
and questioned for hours by the police because 
her automobile had been spotted at the nearby 
town of Flin where Renault \\orkers weie on strike^ 
She had gone to cover the story. 

** In early June a lawyer _ Denis Langiois, 
was indicted for "libelling the police" in his 
well documented book Les Dossie r Noirs de la 
Police Francaise (Black Dossie rs of the French 
Police . ) 

**Shortly before that, the official French 
TV network cut off a performance of Joan Baez 
when, after singing her new song about the Sacco - 
Vanzetti case, she tried to say a few worlds about 
the Vietnam War and her Conscientious Objector 
husband. 

Such cases of censorship have been getting 
increasingly frequent and flagrant. They recall 
the banning of the satirical humorous weekly^ 
Hara-Kiri, last October^ and the successive 
indictments against left wing publisher Francois 
Maspero in an effort to prevent the printing 
and distribution of a French- language edition 
of the Cuban-based Tricontinental Magazine, 
which contains material about Third World revo- 
lutionary movements. 

The harrassment began when the Minister 
of the Interior decided that the May 1968 up- 
heaval was the lesult of "an internaional plot," 

In 1971, Maspero was again under official attack 
for an editorial on freedom of expression. Not 
surprisingly 5 it was considered "injurious to 
the police.*' -30- 

[Thanks to Scofield Coryell for info in this scory] 
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pel singers. 

At about 1 00 Pern, about 500 Yippies got 
near tl^e main stage of the Smithsonian festival and 
begaji to play music and smoke dope. David Peel 
and the Lower Eastside^ a Nev\r York Yipj)ie band, 
was given the stage. They were surrounded by a 
colorful displa}' of Yippie and National Liberation 
Front flags and newspapers flew in the air around 
the stage. 

Four cops on horseback and one squad car 
tried to ucut r ight through the crowd towards the 
stage, but the Yippies began to throw stuff at them. 
They lit fireworks under the horses and a few 
minutes Latcf' the icops ;retJreated , 

Late in the afternoon several hundred Yippies 
stormed the Capitol steps and hurled hypodermic 
needles at the building. 

-30- 

AMERICANS IN GERMANY SEND MEDICAL SUPPLIES TO 
SOUTH VIETNAM 

TUBINGEN, Germany (LNS) ^ -Protesting the Vietnam 
War a group of American students and professors 
here collected approximately $600 on June 14 to 
buy medical supplies for civilians in North Vietnam 
and National Liberation Front (NLF) areas of the 
South . 

The medicine is being sent together with a 
much larger shipment sponsored by the German Evan- 
gelical Church. All the medicine was bought at cost 
from the German Medical Mission Institute which 
has been sending such shipments to North Vietnam for 
the past 18 months. 

This shipment consists of vitamin D to combat 
rickets and antibiotics to fight lung infections-- 
discases caused by the necessity of living under- 
ground because of U.S. bombings. 

-30- 
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SMOKE- IN AT THE SMITHSONIAN 
YIPPIES WANT LEGAL DOPE 


SOUTH V1ETN,AHESE STUDENT UNION ELECTIONS RIGGED; 
SAIGON STUDENTS SIT-IN 


WASHINGTON (LNS) It was a fun filled Fourth 
of July in the nation's capitol- Tlie occasion 
brought together the ^'i^cond annual Yippie smoke 
in, the Smithsonian Institute's Folk Li£c''F‘c5ti- 
val and the U.S. Park Police. 

During the muiTiing hundreds of Yi])pies 
tried to gather on the Washington Monunient to 
get high, demand the legalization of marijuana, 
and an end to "CIA Smack" ■ -U . S . coniplicit>' in 
heroin traffic around the worlds 

But the park cops used I'.orses^ n i gli t ■ s 1 1 cks ^ 
and motorcycles to disperse the l leaks. Police 
arrested swimmers in tlie reflect Wig pO'U about 
10 j)COple for dope and othcis f^r drsoideil)' con 
duct -'in all about SO people 

While cops and freaks >paireJ, oU.oOO pe^^plL- 
--a real cross section of Ajik » ici- -dug on the 


SAIGON (LNS) -Two South Vietnamese st u de n ts- - 
one pro- government were assasiftated 'near the Saigon 
Student Union headquarters -June 25 and other students 
sitting in at the headquarters were evicted June 
29. 

All c-t the students were involved in protests 
against the results of the June 20 Saigon Student 
Union elections, A right-wing candidate won the 
elect icn. but tlio ant i -government students have 
:videncc that many people were threatened and bribed 
let to ‘.jte foi the progressive candidate. 

When tE^e election results were announced some 
.tude-nts fought with police in front of the head- 
{uaitc/s whiie others occupied the building. The 
^uigon fLgimc sui rounded tiie building with police 
ind -XmciivU-in MPs but tlie students successfully 
icld tlic':- ^if foi several days. 


Smithson ran Eo 1 k 
the Ma 1 1 between 
Capitol building 
everythin g f iL-m 
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iUO students have been arrested since 
for distributing ant i - government and 
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”WE ARE LESS INDULGENT OF PEOPLE WHO ARE SLOW TO 
MEASURE UP": WHITE COLLAR WORKERS AND UNLMPLO'i'MENT 

NEW YORK(LNS)--'T think we are seeing a con- 
vergence of trends that for the first time will 
lead employers of all sorts to regard their white- 
collar force; including professionals ^ in the same 
way as they've long regarded their factory crews- - 
expandable in good times and collapsible in bad 
times. It^s an important turning point/' says 
sociologist S.M. Miller, the director of New York 
University's Urban Center in a recent Wall Street 
Journal article. 

White-collar layoffs have cut through the 
aerospace, auto^ chemical, airline oil^ banking^ 
advertising, publishing and broadcasting industries 
and education in the past year. By April the 
white-collar unemplo>Tnent rate reached 5.8%, the 
highest since the Labor Department began keeping 
such monthly statistics in 1958. Some government 
analysts say the figure is probably the highest 
since the 19305. 

The extent to which layoffs have hit college 
degree holders is indicated in the Labor Depart- 
ment's unemployed "professional and technical 
workers" category. Eleven million people are 
found in that category. Throughout the late 1960s 
unemployment in this group averaged barely more 
than 1%; and it rarely topped 2% even during the 
1958 and 1961 recessions. * 

There is wide agreement that official sta- 
tistics on \'/hite-collar unemployment ' don't reflect 
the seventy of the situation. The American Chem- 
ical Society, a 115,000-member association of 
chemists and chemical engineers^ recently polled 
27,000 of its members and found that only 2.7% 
classed themselves as unemployed. But another 
4.6% said they had only part-time or temporary 
jobs or they were working outside their fields. 

"We hadn't realized how many of our people 
were selling shoes or other such things that keep 
them out of the government’s unemployment figures/' 
an official of the society says. 

In addition, it's asserted that white-collar 
men, unused to being jobless, are extraordinarily 
reluctant to admit their plight to outsiders, 
including poll takers. "A lot of our guys simply 
won't talk about being sacked--! suspect that 
some won't even admit it to themselves," says 
Donald Fink, gneral manager of the 1 60 , 000 -member 
Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers 
another hard-hit professional group. 

One Labor Department analyst sums things 
up this way "The actual wh ite - coi lar jobless 
rate may be twice as mud; as we are rejiorting. 

The one thing that sets this round of high un- 
emplo>nnent apart from others wc ■ ve measured is 
the extent to which white collar people are in 
volved. " 
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The most notable oi 


s 

the glowing d 


inaticn of the work force fv white-coUai people. 


In 1950 there were 2.7 million fewer white-collar 
workers in the U.S. than blue-collar workers. By 
1970 the white-collar group outnumbered the blues, 

59.1 million to 29.6 million. 

"Manufacturers formerly didn't have to think 
much about laying off white-collar people to cut 
costs because there were relatively few of them. 

Now they've become a tempting target," says David 
Meredith; a manpower specialist with McKinsey § 

Co. --a New York-based management-consulting firm. 
"Because of the recent recession, a lot of companies 
examined their office staffs closely for the first 
time. They found quite a bit of fat," 

Last December the government tested the theory 
that unemployed professionals can easily find new 
jobs in other fields by setting up a computerized 
"job bank" to match unemployed engineers, scientists 
and technicians with employers who needed them. In 
May the plan was shelved. 

The Labor Department says that a major reason 
for the "bank's" failure was a lack of employer 
interest. As of May 1 it had 6^620 workers’' names 
on file and just 924 job orders. But the problems 
went deeper. 

"A lot of those guys had become so specialized 
that they couldn't transfer their skills to other 
areas/’ a spokesman for t|ie"bank'' says. "We also 
found that many of them weren^t nearly as mobile as 
we thought they'd be. Once they'^d been bitten by 
unemployment, they wereawfully reluctant to pull 
up roots and try for jobs elsewhere." 

He adds ^ "The program showed us it*s going to 
take a lot of retraining to get these engineers and 
scientists back to work. We're going to have to work 
on their attitudes as well as their skills." 

Perhaps most important of all, companies that 
have recently laid off sizable numbers of white- 
collar workers almost unanimously declare that they 
don't intend to hire them all back even after their 
business returns to past levels. That, the case 
of Banker's Trust Co., a big New York^tHat has re- - 
duced Its work force by some 800 jobs since January 
1 . 

Many white-collar employees are finding that 
they must work harder to keep from being fired as 
companies use layoffs as a way to get rid of the 
unproductive. "We are less indulgent of people who 
are slow in measuring up/' says a spokesman for Du 
Pont Co,, the big chemicals producer, which has 
eliminated 2500 white-collar jobs since January 1, 
1970. 

Over a longer term the surge of white-collar 
unemployment is expected to lead to a renewed inter- 
est in unionizat ioiu Officials of the AFL-GIO say 
that white-collar union membership has spurted to 
close to four million now from about 3.25 million 
three years ago- ■ government employees are the most 
numerous new joiners. 

The political ramifications of large numbers 
of the educated unemployed of any age '’could be 
nothing less than revoluticaiAry /' says Peter Steams, 
a -oci 'il historian at Rutgers University . interviewed 
b)' il:e Wall Street Journal. :<-'\These are the most 
ctive and articulate members of a society, and they 
ill fi:id a way, to make their frus tr ations felt." -3 0- 
r^i^ice^ 356j July 7, 1971 
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U,S, AMBASSADORS MF:HT SECRETLY ON ASIAN OIL 
by D^vid Welsh 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s note, Zooid is o Sok -roK 

journalist who has traoel i^a Ve; Iv 

Asia^ having lived ir. K:rea^ she Totlogvtnes ^ .nao- 
nesia^ and Thaila:''.d, The f^iivwiy.g sz:rg ^ng'srvxi-Tj 
appeared in Pacific dews Service,] 

SAN FRANCISCOCLNSJ -A four-day "sumr.it" policy 
meeting of U,S^ ambassadors to East Asian and Paci- 
fic countries took place without fanfare May 1/-21 
at the Philippine lesoii town oi Baguio The>‘ were 
greeted by a top-le\'el delegation from Wasliington 
headed by John N, Iiuin. veteran spokesman and 
lawyer for Rockefeller cil interests, trustee of 
the CIA-funded Asia Foundation and Nixon's Under 
secretary of State 

A communique issued at the end of the meeting 
said merely that they had discussed ’'implemeritation 
of the Nixon Doctrine in East Asia, and the status 
of U.Sv relations with the countries of the area/' 
But in view of the boom in offshoi'e oil exploration 
under way' in the region, it is likely that oil was 
high on the agenda at the ambassadors' conference. 


nese continental shelf, whether b>' Japan, South 
Korea, or the Chiang Kai-shek regime on Taiwan- 
Yet at last word, American oil companies were 
still conducting exploration work in concession.-^ 
granted b\’ these three U.S. allies. This \vas 
despite official waniings from Washington that 
It would not protect U.S. -owned exploration ves.scl.> 
should the}' be seized by the Chinese* 

The different positions of the PRG and the 
People's Republic of Cluna and tlie U*S. oil com- 
panies regarding oil interests raise several 
questions . 

-Are the oil companies likely to pass up cuntrol 
of the vast pools of low sulphur.- lower-pollution 
oil so close to the big Japanese market? (David 
Rockefeller, chairman of New York's Chase Manhavean 
Bank--the main Rockefeller oil bank--last year 
predicted the oil companies would spend $35 bilKoij 
by 1980 in East Asia and the western Pacific, most 
of it offshore.} 

-In view of the PRG’s and China's position on 
oil exploration by foreign companies on the continental 
shelf off Vietnam and China respectively, how far 
is Washington prepared to go to protect the interests 
of these companies? 


Irwin has a reputation as Nixon's "oil envoy". 
He was Nixon’s special representative in talks with 
the Peruvian government following nationalization 
of the Rockefeller controlled International Petrol- 
eum Co-» a Standard Oil of New Jersey subsidiar>w 
And he was Nixon's personal envoy to the recent Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
conference in Iran* 

Irwin has been, at different times, partner 
in Patterson, Belknap ^ Webb, Rockefeller oil 
lawyers; associate counsel to Che Rockefeller Found- 
ation (a major stockholder in Standard Oil of New 
Jersey); former board chaiiman of Rockefe 1 lex-cn- 
dow^ed Union Theological Seminar}'; and director of 
Rockefeller-dominated United States Trust Co^. As 
such he was the logical choice to attend the top 
level discussion of U S, oil i.niei'csts in Southeast 
Asia. 


-Are the escalation of the air war in Indocnina 
and the increase in U>S, shipments of military c ’uip- 
ment to Taiwan and particularly to South Korea, re- 
lated in any way to the prospects of large-scale oil 
development in the region? 

-How does Japan fit into any U.S. military plans 
for the region? 

-30- 
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VIET VETS MARCH ON INDEPENDENCE DAY AFTER CITY 
FAILS TO STOP THEM 

BRISTOL, R.I, (LNS)--A contigent of Vietnam 
veterans Against the War took their place in the 
traditional Independence Day Parade here on July 
5. The vets, "a rather shaggy group" according to 
one spectator, were warmly applauded along the pa- 
rade route. 

City officials had tried to keep the vets out 
of the i^arade on the grounds that the parade could 
not be used to promote "political or commercial 
activit\'", according to Parade Committee Chairman 
C)crald Roinano. 

Lawyei's fro.m Rliode Island Legal Services an.I 
tlie ACLU took the matter to court . claiming tliat tiic 
cit>’ decision violated tiie \/ets' civil rigiits and ..on. 
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13 LOS ANGELES P.ANTHERS ON TRIAL 

LOS ANGELES (LNSJ--Jury selection in t:ie trial 
of thirteen L.A, Panthers began May 2S. The 13 Pan- 
thers were charged with crines ranging from assault 
with intent to commit murder to conspiracy to mur- 
der, They were arrested for defending themselves 
and their homes from a military-type attack on Dec. 

8, 1969 by the L.A. police.. 

On Nov 28, 1969, police officer, Lr,. Ted Morton 
came into the Central Avenue Pajither office "to be- 
come acquainted with ti\e Panthers”. He says he was 
throTO out at gunpoint by Geo:-ge Young and Paul 
Redd. Later that evening cwo cops patrolling in 
front of the building said the_\’ sau a man in an up- 
stairs window pointing a machine gun at tliem. Tliey 
later identified him as Elmer "Geronimo" Pratt, 

The police then went to a judge to get a 
search warrant for the two Panther offices and Ger- 
onimo’s house. The head of the Criminal Conspir- 
acy Section of the police told the judge that he 
wanted to search for six machine guns and 30 M-14 
rifles stolen from Camp Pendleton Marine Base as 
well as for weapons used in alleged assaults on the 
Los Angeles police They told the judge that 
George Young was at Camp Pendleton wlien the weapons 
were stolen and that he went AWOL shortly after. 

He neglected to mention that Young was in the stock- 
ade at the time of the theft. 

They had originally scheduled their raid for 
December 7 but canceled out at the last minute be- 
cause a Police Depart.ment undercover agent was in- 
side the Panther office and he couldn't get out 
without arousing suspicion 

\Vhen the 300 armed police arrived at the Cen- 
tral Avenue headquarters at dawr* on December 8, 
they found the Panthers prepared for the attack- - 
the two recent murders in Chicago had given them 
ideas of what to expect. The Panthers held off the 
police for nearly five hours Later a massive rally 
of about 5,000 people from the community was held on 
the steps of City llall demanding immediate release 
of all the Panthers. 

Of the original 18 one was severed from the 
case, three are underground, eight are out on bail, 
and six are in jail on otlier charges One former 
Panther is expected to turn state's evidence. Send 
money for their defense to Los Angeles Black Panther 
Party, 2443 Stockwell. Los /uigelcs, Calif. 
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Landlord, landlord, 

My roof has sprung a leak. 

Don't you 'member I told you about it 
Way last vs'eek? 

Landl ord , 1 andlord. 

These steps is broken down. 

When you come yourself 

It's a wonder you don't fall down. 

Ten Bucks you say I owe you? 

Ten Bucks you say is due? 

W'ell, that's Ten Bucks more'n I’ll pay you 
Till you fix this house up new. 

IVhat? You gonna get eviction orders? 

You gonna cut off my heat? 

You gonna take my furniture and 
Throw it in the street? 

Um-huh! You talking high and mighty, 

Talk on--till you get througho 

You ain't gonna be able to say a word 

If I land my fist on you. 

Police! Police! 

Come and get this man. 

He’s trying to ruin the government 
And overturn the lando 

Copper's whistle. 

Patrol bell. 

Arrest „ 

Precinct Station. 

Iron cell. 

Headlines in press : 

M^N THREATENS LANDLORD 
TENANT HELD NO BAIL 

JUDGE GIVES NEGRO 90 DAYS IN COUNTY JAIL. 

--Langston Hughes 

The Harlem Renaissance 

,^*^t**^****.*****************Tt************************* 

THE SUGAR YOU PUT ON YOUR CEREAL 
IS CONTAMINATED WITH TAXES 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--Two new measures regardiiiii 
the import of sugar from Latin America have recently 
been approved by the Nixon Administrationo 

The first places a tax of $20 a ton on sugar 
imported from Latin America. This tax applies only 
to sugar produced by companies owned by Latin Amer- 
icans. The U.S. -owned sugar companies don’t have 
to pay the tax. 

The other measure reduces the sugar quotas from 
Mexico, Brazil, Dominican Republic, and Peru, the 
four principal exporters of sugar. The result of 
this is a reduction in the export earnings of these 
countries and the creation of an even greater com- 
mercial imbalance between the U.S. and Latin America 
whicl'i in turn increases the debt of these countries 
to the United States. 
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PEOPLE'S COALITION PL.A.NS NEW ACTIONS 


by Fatty Lee Parmalee 
Guardian/LIBER-ATION News Service 

MILWAUKEE [LNS) - -Meet ing in Father Groppi's 
Milwaukee parish June 25-27, the People's Coalition 
for Peace and Justice (PC) mapped out a program to 
continue the spring offensive against the war, and 
3?eaffinTied its co.vr^j tment po\'ert>'. racism, 

and repression as uell.. 

The conference, attended by about 800 delegates 
and 300 observers, both united for major actions with 
the National Peace Action Coalition (N'PAC) , which 
prefers to concentrate only on the issue of the 
Vietnam war, and mapped a program addressed to the 
broader politics of the PC. 

Believing the antiwar mov'eincnt is on the offen- 
sive against the warmakers and that there is now an 
unprecedented possibility of involving workers in 
the movement , antiwar labor leaders wanted to pre- 
vent the kind of squabbling that occurred between 
the two national peace coalitions last spring. 

David Livingston, president of District 65 of 
the Distributive Workers Union, said, "We can have 
victory stolen from us only if we are so foolish as 
to let ourselves be divided." He also spoke 
strongly in favor of the Mayday demonstrations in 
Washington (opposed by NPAC) and against the racism 
inherent in the war. 

After some discussion of other proposals em- 
anating from regional and constituency caucuses, 
a calendar of three demonstrations suggested by 
the labor leaders and PC and NPAC representatives 
was accepted by the plenary. The three actions to 
be jointly sponsored by the two coalitions are: 

**August 6 througli D local actions in commem- 
oration of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 

*^An October 13 nation-wide national morator- 
ium on business as usual including, hopefully, 
strikes . 

^^November 6 massive peaceful demonstrations 
in major cities . 

Besides accepting tins program of dates, the 
conference apj-)roved other programs and political 
emphases and taitics to be sponsored indejiendent ly 
by the f^coplc'-^ (^oalitioi^ Ihesc include a "summer 
to defend the riglu co i i ,;e" proposed by the women's 
caueus and a summer progiam ef training for non- 
violent direct action in Washington and elsewhere. 
People also agreed to be in rdoscr contact with 
the coalition office in Washington, D C so during 
future U.C. demonst rai ions rel-itions with D.C.'s 
black community would be better titan the\- wore 
during Mayda)' 

l^copie also agreed that uiule L.he August 
demonstrations should i'asieall>' tovus on Asian 
genocide , demons trat 1 '-'iwuld a[s'.» eonemtrate 

on political prisoner-. A'.i^i-t :> iml iirrt 
ann i\'er sar\' ot tiie riid t;a _jurt - 

house to 1 lee the SolcdiU brutlior- . 

August " IS also t.’iL da. t.'ii-it t.’io Ll’-ioaiio 
"Marclia de Re^onqui-Ta” ■.xn-.ct- to arrieu in 5ac 

r amen to , Cal i I'orn la 1 o y 1 
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ference voted supjtort of the Marcha on that date. 

Demonstrations and direct action to defeat 
the Nixon "Family Assistance Plan" (FAP) is also 
planned for Washington, D,C. when Congress convenes 
in the fall. FAP has already passed the House by 
a two-to-one margin. The protests were urged by 
the National Welfare Rights Organization (NV.'PO) , a 
member of the Coalition. Proposed tactics inclu,*c 
summer education, writing senators, occupying an^. 
holding senators’ offices and contacting labor 
unions to make sure workers understand that FAP 
is a union-busting plan. It. will force welfare 
recipients to be scab laborers for substandard 
wages . 

The Coalition is expected to take its commit- 
ment to fighting FAP very seriously. If not, sad 
Mary Saroka of Milwaukee County Welfare Rights, 

"If you continue to oatronize the poor in national 
conferences tlic poor will set you flat on your 
intellectual middle-class asses, and tne poor will 
say to hell with your Coalition." 

There was concern at first on the part of black 
and poor members of the Coalition that their needs 
and interests would be sold out in the eagerness 
for unity with the single-issue NPAC. 

Many young people expressed fear that interest 
in unity with NPAC would also prevent real commit 
ment to civil disobedience. But the votes for 
militant, non-violent disruption in localities on 
October 14-15 after the strike/moratorium and in 
Washington starting November 8 after the mass dem- 
onstration were unanimous. 

The November actions will climax with: 1) a 
March for Life the evening of November 6 in Vi^ashing- 
ton, 2) a soul rally on November 7 in Washington 
and 3) civil disobedience beginning November 8 with 
no end date set. 

People also pledged themselves to circulate 
the People's Peace Treaty- The Coalition and Peace 
Treaty organizers have also started a support cam- 
paign for Huymh Tan Mam, a Saigon student leader 
who will go on trial for treason in early August, 
largely for his role in drafting and signing the 
Treaty - 

The conference voiced support for GI organizing 
projects and the Standard Oil boycott. 

Several regional representatives proposed a 
new structure for the PC that calls for individual 
and chapter membership as well as organizational 
membership. The complex proposal couldn't be de- 
cided upon in a few hours, and so will probably be 
tried experimentally in some regions. However, 
there was a strong sentiment at the conference in 
favor of tlie idea of creating a national membership 
organization . 
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truin the l.iTin wo rkc rs ' pu*^ ^ ^ ^'t)Z Obrcj-e. 

Alter seeing the Cuban National Ballet, Clive 
Barnes, a weJl known U.S. theater critic said that 
"il the American people could sec the ballet they 
would .-pon taneo\is 1 y demand that Pidel Castro be made 
president of the U.S." 
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'^OPERATION HEART OF .AMERICA” 

VIETNAM VETERANS DEMONSTR.ATE IN K.A\SAS CITY 

KANSAS CITY, Mo . (LNS) --Over the July 4 week- 
end, the Missouri-Kansas region of tlie Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War fVVAWJ called for "Op- 
eration Heart of America” in Kansas City, Mo. 

Though only 200 of the expected 500 veterans 
showed up, vets traveled from all over the country 
--Arkansas, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Michigan, 
Colorado, Maine and California. 

Reminicent of the April "Opc^ration Dewey 
Canyon HI” in Washington, D.C. attended by over 
1000 vets, the Kansas City action included mock 
search and destroy missions in parks around the 
city, leafleting and talking to people, and a 
silent candle light march that started with 500 
and swelled to 1000 at the end. 

The search ajid destroy missions got a variety 
of responses from bystanders. Some were shocked 
to see the brutalit)' of the operations wliich were 
simulated as close as possible to actual combat 
conditions (fatigue-clad vets with toy M-16*s, 
smoke bombs, simulated blood, and real abuse of 
the acting Vietnamese villagers). 

Others laughed as they cooked their barbacue 
steaks or were angry at the intrusion. However, 
the leaflets passed out afterwards, and the explan- 
ation cried out over a bullhorn invariably got 
sympathy. 

The vets set up camp in a park adjacent to 
the Liberty Memorial (a World War 1 and 11 mem- 
orial) . They named the camp "Fire Base Cairo” 
in solidarity with black people in racially 
troubled Cairo, 111 Many townspeople visited 
the vets during the 5-day encampment, while 
others drove slowly around the caiTip to satisfy 
their curiosity. The police too made themselves 
visible from time to time- -presumably as a show 
of force. 

Sunday night the veterans marched in the 
silent candle light parade from tlie Liberty 
Memorial to the dovsTitown commercial area- -about 
20 blocks. The silence was intended to contrast 
with the "rockets red glare” of fireworks and 
modem day American style independence. 

A local black leader spoke at the beginning, 
mostly about Cairo, 1 11., and a vet talked about 
tiic need for solidarit)- with the besciged black 
community. The VV\W announced plans to send 
teams of veterans to Cairo to help the community 
there -md to gather loud , c I oth i ng , gas masks and 
money for it, 

The march was tu Id up in the beginning for 
15 minutes wiiile poJice and demonstrators in the 
front argued over the c irrv'ing u t' an upside down 
flag (an international sign of dM>trcssj. Police 
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was later returned to a vet willing to keep 
it right side up . 

All these events were conspicuously 
absent from the local media except for the 
few times the events were publicized on radio 
and tv newsdasts. Priority was given to the 
local "Operation Handshake", an Air Force show 
of military might and to traffic counts over 
the holiday weekend. 
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(Thanks to Stan Kries and New Morning for 
this stor\') 
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THOUSANDS CRASH NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL; 

PRODUCER CALLS IT OFF 

NEWPORT, R.I . (LNS)--The remaining two days 
of the iSth annual Ne\vrport Jazz Festival were 
cancelled after thousands of young people tore 
down several 60-£oot lengths of chain link 
fence surrounding the field, battered their 
way through a second wooden fence and invaded 
Festival Field on the night of July 4. 

Tensions had been building up during the 
evening . outside the field. About 18,000 people-- 
as many as there were inside the £ield--were 
sitting on a hill overlooking the field where 
they could see and hear, or milling around the 
fences where they could only hear, 

George Wein, producer of the festival, 
went out to talk to them with a bullhorn . "They 
said, ’We haven't got the money for the festival*'* 
he reported later, "’why should we have to pay 
to get in?'" 

According to Wein, their purpose in being 
tliere was "to get stoned and raise hell. They 
had no concern for jazz, no concern for the 
festival. They are America's disgrace." 

The Newport Hospital reported that 300 
people were treated for minor injuries in its 
emergency room. According to the Newport pol- 
ice, nine people were arrested. All were 
later released. 

Property damage was estimated by Wein to 
be from $20,000 to $30,000. 

The fate of the Nevvport Folk Festival, 
scheduled to be held tlie weekend after next, 
is still up in the air. 

-30- 

NUN LOSES ON "PRIESTS' PRIVILEGE" 

TRENION, N-J.(LNS)--A N.J court ruled that a 
Roman Catholic nun did not have the right to invoke 
"priests' privilege” and refuse to answer a grand 
jury about a conversation she had last February 
with an 11 -year old youth who was questioned about 
a murder 

Ihc presiding judge that although priests 
could keeji Silent about information received in 
confession, lums could not. 

Sister Margaret spent a night in jail last 
Mav lor rei’using to testify and faces jail again 
if sh.e maintains iter silence. 
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Tl'.ese photos weie taken at n coektaii party on a boat in Now \ork*s 
Hast River to publicise a book wo'i.tton by Roy Cohn called a F ool f or 
a Client, Conn wIk' app,oais in the top photo on this page third from 
the left in tb.c dark „oat and v.kito pants, was top lawyer for Joseph 
McCarthy -and was prosetutod :n tne sixties lor stock frajd and shady 
bunk deals. 11c was vei)' sucjcsstal in detending himself, and was acquitted 
of most of the chargo-s , Wo think that these pictures could be of use 
in fairly iraag mat i ve wnv6 'riiC}' are i -^p I'o sent a t i vc of a class of people 
and a stvie of life ti at is iioealess tci say. not ol the higb.cst quality. 
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